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*..* The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Ethics of Capitalism 
By The Right Honble. H. A. L. Fisher 





assailant of Capitalism condemns the system which 
is mainly responsible for the present high level of material 
comfort enjoyed by the human race. Capitalism denotes 
the private as opposed to the public ownership of land and capi- 
tal. It implies private thrift and private enterprise, the two 
driving forces which in recent centuries have brought us to our 
present point of material civilization. It is now very widely 
contended that Capitalism is only a transitory stage in the 
historical development of the human race, and that the time 
is approaching, if it has not already arrived, when it 
sho q be discarded and pass into the limbo of historical 
antiquity, like Feudalism or the Communism of primitive 
times, which also had their day, and have now ceased usefully to 
serve the — of men. The alternative commonly proposed 
is that of the public ownership of land and capital, and the 
object of the present paper is to consider whether the change, 
which is so ardently advocated from so many quarters, is 
grounded on ethical principles, and, if so, what these ethical 
principles may be. 

A paper devoted to the Ethics of Socialism and Capitalism 
must needs make it clear at the outset that the claims that 
Socialism is more moral than Capitalism, or, conversely, that 
Capitalism is more moral than Socialism are alike untenable. 
The two competing modes of organization are not based on 
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opposing ethical systems. To the Socialist as to the Capitalist 
truth and honesty are virtues ; falsehood and trickery are vices. 
Each party appeals to the same moral code. The test, the only 
test, by which the rival merits of Socialism and Capitalism 
can be judged is utility. No Socialist would continue to advo- 
cate ialism, if he were once convinced that the triumph 
of his system would increase the unhappiness of mankind. 
No Capitalist would venture to regard his intellectual position 
as any longer tenable, if, in the actual working, it plainly 
resulted in an unescapable harvest of vice, misery and crime. 
In the end, as Trotsky observes, that régime will conquer 
which assures to human society the highest economic standard. 
The real arguments on either side of the debate, and the onl 
arguments which are relevant, are utilitarian, not ethical. 
At bottom all parties are agreed that that system is to be preferred 
which works for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The organization of society at any given point of time is 
the product of forces, some of them good, while others are bad, 
which derive from our common human nature. The Capitalistic 
organization of society has been characteristic of a great period 
of human history marked by astonishing mechanical improve- 
ments, and by a vast increase of man’s power over Nature. 
Nobody will doubt that it has conferred great benefits on man- 
kind ; that it has enabled a larger population to attain a higher 
standard of comfort; that it has rendered possible a greater 
diffusion of education and of knowledge ; and that the period 
marked by the triumph of Capitalism is also distinguished by a 
remarkable advance of preventive medicine, and by an increase 
in the span of human life. It is equally incontestable that 
the Capitalistic régime, being, like all other systems of society, 
the product of imperfect human nature, has manifested serious 
defects, and given rise to many misgivings. It is to the conscious- 
ness of these defects that the strength of the Socialist Move- 
ment in England and elsewhere has been due. The enemies of 
Socialism are fond of pointing to the less desirable moral 
elements in the movement, to the fierce envy of the poor for 
the rich, to the prevalence of class hatred, and to the lack of 
charity and comprehension, which is apt to distinguish the 
assault upon the possessioned classes. It is true that in the 
Socialist, as in all radical and revolutionary movements, envy 
and hatred play a part. But it is not envy, or hatred, or unchari- 
tableness, which es given to Socialism the large measure of 
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success which it at present enjoys. The driving forces in the 
movement have undoubtedly been idealistic, for they include 
compassion with misfortune, indignation at injustice and the 
misuse of wealth, criticism of economic waste, and artistic revolt 
against materialistic ugliness. The strength of English Socialism 
has lain in its attack on the defects of the commercial and indus- 
trial system as they were revealed in the nineteenth century. In 
this struggle the leaders of the English Socialist movement have 
derived nutriment from the imaginative literature of the time, 
from Carlyle and Ruskin, Meredith and Hardy, Tolstoi and 
Ibsen, as well as from William Morris and Burne Jones. It 
was a movement of recoil from the ugliness of competitive 
greed, from the planlessness of individualism, from the sacrifice 
of the future to the economic interest of the moment; a move- 
ment for quality in workmanship as opposed to quantity, for 
the protection of the helpless against the exploitation of the 
strong, for a greater measure of mercy, justice, and foresight in 
the government of society. The great series of humanitarian 
acts which distinguished the legislation of the nineteenth century 
in England, beginning with the Factory Acts, and carried out 
by the Conservative and Liberal parties, were striking mani- 
— of this new socialistic spirit in the conduct of public 
airs. 

A necessary distinction, however, must be drawn between 
a socialistic spirit in legislation and a philosophy of Socialism. 
A fashion has grown up of describing anything calculated to 
extend the sphere of State action as socialistic, and a great 
part of the legislation of the last half century in England may, 
accordingly, be brought under that rubric. Our system of 
Education, of Public Health, of Factory Inspection, and: last 
of all our new system of Protection against foreign imports 
constitutes striking examples of the socialistic spirit in legis- 
lation. They do not, however, amount to Socialism. What, then, 
is Socialism? Here is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s definition : 
“* Socialism is the creed of those who, recognizing that the 
community exists for the improvement of the individual and for 
the maintenance of liberty, and that the control of the economic 
circumstances of life means the control of life itself, seek to 
build up a social organization which will include in its activities 
the management of those economic instruments such as land 
and industrial capital that cannot be safely left in the hands of 
individuals. This is Socialism, It is an application of mutual 
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aid to politics and economics. And the Socialist end is liberty, 
the liberty of which Kant thought when he proclaimed that every 
man should be regarded as an end in himself and not as a 
means to another man’s end, The means and the end cannot be 
separated. Socialism proposes a change in social mechanism, 
but justifies it as a means of extending human liberty. Social 
—_— is the condition, not the antithesis, of individual 
erty.” 

Needless to say, Mr. MacDonald represents the school of 
Biological Socialism which is characteristic of English thought. 
He does not advocate a revolution. He has never championed 
direct action. The transformation of society which he envisages 
can be effected through the ordinary Parliamentary machinery 
of a democratic State. He does not here subscribe to the view 
of Karl Marx that Capitalism constitutes the stolen fruit of 
labour, or that under some inexorable law the rich will get 
continually richer, and the poor continually poorer. It is no 
part of his doctrine that property should be distributed accord- 
ing to need, or that private property should be abolished, 
or inheritance forbidden, or that formal equality in material 
——— should be prescribed. There is nothing in English 

ocialism about the dictatorship of the proletariat. The theory 
is, in short, that by degrees the community should take over the 
ownership of the land and all the instruments of production, or, 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw, another prominent ialist, has urged, 
“ rent and interest must be transferred to the State.” 

The conception underlying this doctrine is that society is a 
body which co-operates with the individual in the creation of 
wealth, and is therefore entitled to all wealth which can be 
legitimately regarded as socially created. By what right, it is 
asked, can an individual claim increments of wealth which he 
has not earned ? It is contended that the rent of land is unearned, 
that interest on capital is at least in part unearned, as are also 
poe og of the entrepreneur. The appropriation of unearned 
wealth by the community, is, therefore, one of the leading 
ideas of the Socialist creed. Wealth should be distributed, in other 
words, in strict accordance with deserts. The owner of land, 
which has appreciated in value by reason of a tariff, or of a 
communal road, or of municipal developments, or of any other 
form of communal improvement, is not entitled to appropriate 
the values which have thus been created. It is not his enterprise. 
It is not his industry which has produced this increment of 
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wealth. It is to the community and not to the individual that the 
increment is due, and it is the community and not the individual 
which should reap the reward. It is contended that only by the 
social control of socially created values can justice be established, 
and that of all forms of taxation, there is none so little calculated 
to handicap human effort as a system which contents itself with 
ny to society only those values which society has created. 

this reasoning it is commonly assumed that under 
Capitalism the industrial worker or farm labourer has no share 
in “ socially created value.” The unearned increment goes to 
the landlord, the employer, the capitalist : it is withheld from 
the worker. A moment’s consideration shows that such an 
assumption is very wide of the truth. The worker, too, has 
a share in socially created values and participates in unearned 
increment. If his share may often be inadequate to his deserts, 
it is, nevertheless, real and substantial. The reward of the worker 
consists not in his money wage, but in the tea and coffee, meat 
and bread, eggs and butter, clothing, boots, and shelter, beer 
and tobacco, which his money wage enables him to buy. A 
world-wide capitalistic mechanism with special centres in 
places so far distant as China, Brazil, Canada, and Denmark, 
supplies him with these commodities, some of which would have 
been otherwise wholly unobtainable, and others only accessible 
to millionaires, at a price which brings them within the reach of 
the modest purse. The same bounty of Nature which brings 
unearned increment to the landlord, the same superiority in 
talent which brings differential profits to the captain of industry, 
also enlarges the well-being of the worker. He, too, profits by 
price changes, which he has had no share in bringing about, 
or, if he be engaged in piece-work, from a surplus arising from his 
natural ability. Rent does not only proceed from the use of 
land. It is an element in profits and even in wages. 

A doctrine laying stress upon social responsibilities and 
social coherence is, fortunately, no longer the property of any one 
party in the State. What is in dispute is not a system of social 
ethics, but a problem of expediency. The individualist may 
admit that unearned income is a proper subject for differential 
taxation and that socially created values in so far as they can be 
defined (not an easy matter) may legitimately be claimed, if 
expedient, by society. He may admit that the socialization of 
some forms of property (natural monopolies in particular, such 
as municipal water supply and lighting) is necessary to the pro- 
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tection of the public interest ; he may accept the doctrine that 
land should be compulsorily purchased by public bodies for 
public purposes ; in the special emergency of an acute housing 
scare he may consent to legislation restricting rent in defiance 
of every economic principle ; but, while travelling so far along 
the socialistic road, he may yet with perfect consistency resist 
proposals for the nationalization of mines and banks, or for 
the abolition of private property in land, or for the establish- 
ment of a State in which all land and all instruments of pro- 
duction are owned or controlled by the community. His resis- 
tance, if he is a wise man, will not be based on ethical grounds. 
There is nothing immoral in these proposals for a redistribution 
of the social dividend. If they are to be opposed, the resistance 
can only proceed from a belief that they will fail in effect to 
achieve their end. 

An instance may help to illustrate this proposition. There 
has been no question more strenuously debated in recent 
years than the nationalization of mines. A large section of honest 
and well-instructed citizens favours this ; another section equally 
honest and well instructed opposes it. There are some good 
judges who think that nationalization would be an advantage in 
one part of England (Somersetshire and the Forest of Dean), 
but injurious elsewhere. The arguments employed on either 
side of the controversy are economic and utilitarian. Under 
which system is the industry likely to flourish most? On the 
one hand it is argued that the miners will never settle down 
permanently to iy ay unless the mines are nationalized ; 
on the other hand that State management and marketing are 
likely to be inferior in efficiency and initiative to the work 
of private companies. On the one hand, the miners contend 
that the return for their arduous and often dangerous exertions is 
improperly curtailed by mining royalties, by the payment of 
dividends to absentee shareholders, and by the inordinate 
profits of middlemen ; on the other hand, it is urged that the 
industry would never have been developed had it not been for 
the inducements held out to the owners of land and capital 
and to the various agencies of distribution without whose 
assistance coal could not have been marketed. No one contends 
that a mine owned by a colliery company is necessarily less 
efficiently or less honestly conducted hen a mine owned and 
worked by the Board of Trade. There are some good reasons for 
thinking that the opposite may be the case. 
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It is fair also to point out that the socialistic movement, both 
in England and on the Continent, has exercised a remarkable 
educative influence on the working class. Socialism and ideas 
connected with Socialism have supplied many an industrial 
worker with an incitement to thought and study which otherwise 
would have been wanting. In every country in Europe large 
bodies of working men find in Socialism their moral and intellec- 
tual education. They read socialist books, attend socialist 
meetings, support socialist candidates and dream socialist 
dreams. To ocialigm internationally organized they look for 
the ultimate abolition of war. 

The good side ethically of this working-class movement has 
been a gain in freedom, fortitude, and self-respect. The 
English Socialist, who is a member of a Trade Union, so far 
from being a cringing “ wage-slave,” knows that he is protected 
against exploitation. Collective bargaining has placed in his 
hands the weapon which more than half controls the fortunes 
of his industry, and adequately shelters him from grave abuse. 
But in no country has the movement been free from grave evils. 
Of these, two in particular have worked with deadly force: the 
first is the doctrine of class war, and the second the doctrine of 
ca’canny. Ethically, these two doctrines stand in different 
categories, for while the gospel of the class war is rooted in the 
worst of human passions, the doctrine of ca’ canny floats upon 
an unintelligent benevolence. To make more work for his 
fellows, the artisan reduces his own effort, a policy not morally 
wrong, though it may have, and in most cases must have, 
injurious effects on character. The fallacy upon which it is 
founded is that there is a work fund limited in extent, so that 
if one worker takes more than his share, there is proportionately 
less for others. The truth, of course, is otherwise. There is 
no such limited work fund. The amount of work available at any 
given time depends upon the effective demand of those who have 
money to spend and needs to satisfy, and this in turn upon the 
productive and distributive powers of the community, increasing 
when these increase, diminishing when these diminish, so 
that on a wide estimate of consequences, the policy of ca’ canny 
instead of increasing employment, as it professes to do, actually 
restricts it. 

These defects, however, though incidental to some forms of 
socialist strategy, are not essential parts of Socialism. The 
English Socialist leaders, to their caedit be it stated, have never 
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reached the necessity of the class war. They have trusted to 

iological processes slowly but surely changing the tissues of 
society, until, by degrees, industrial ownership and control 
passes out of private hands. It is not, however, the English 
Socialist leaders who have had the predominant share in shaping 
the outlook of the working-class Socialist in Europe. That dis- 
tinction belongs to Karl Marx. 

He was a man of incontrovertible genius, morbid, fiery, 
bitter, but, despite a certain disorder of method, tenacious of a 
large purpose. One thing, however, he was not. No one would 
claim that Marx was a moralist. Neither he nor Machiavelli 
dealt in virtue. To Marx the world was a dark scene of pitiless 
antagonism, of which he essayed to formulate the law. It was not 
his object to bring peace into the world, but to lay bare the inner 
cruelty of the all-pervading battle, and to announce the irresis- 
tible issue of the merciless fray. His vision of the economic 
world was that of conflict in which quarter was neither asked 
nor given, and swiftly moving to the point when an unexampled 
retribution would be exacted for a heaped-up mountain of 
wrong. 

The English are born moralists. Everywhere they are 
tempted to seek a preceptive philosophy. They have sought it 
in Marx. The Russians know better. In Marx they find what 
is, in fact, there for anyone to pick up, not a code of virtuous 
precepts, but the fighting faith of a communist revolutionary. 

assumes as one of his premises that the value of com- 
modities produced by labour is equal to the quantity of labour 
socially necessary to produce them. Weare not here concerned 
to argue the validity of this assumption, but to challenge 
a view, which is often widely held, that the Marxian law of 
value has a moral significance. What measure of value does in 
fact equal socially necessary labour? There is no connection 
between social necessity and social justice. Social necessity is 
measured by economic wants. What these wants may be will 
depend upon the quality of civilization prevailing in any given 
society at any given time. A vulgar society will have vulgar 
wants, a corrupt society will have corrupt wants, a drunken 
society will have drunken wants. The labour of the bootlegger 
so willingly and liberally rewarded by a thirsty community is 
not sanctihed by the fact that it is “ socially necessary.” Nor 
does the Marxian theory of value result in an equation between 
reward and desert. The ability to do more or less social labour, 
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and accordingly to produce a larger or a smaller quantum of value 
has no necessary connection with moral worth. A good man may 
supply certain given wants of society more efficiently than a bad 
man ; but again it is equally probable that he may not. If two 
men are equally anxious to supply a given market, one may 
succeed and another fail owing to circumstances which have 
no connection whatever with skill or industry, but are rooted 
in mere chance. The notion that an ideally just society, in which 
economic reward will be measured by moral desert, can possibly 
be produced by the mere applications of the Marxian theory of 
value is plainly an untrue chimera. Let it be freely allowed 
that the objections to socialism, or to communism, its extreme 
form, are not ethical. There is nothing immoral in the communist 
ideal. There is nothing violently inconsistent in a communistic 
theory of society. Communism, in fact, may easily be the most 
perfect form of social order which the imagination of men 
can conceive. The objections to communism are not moral but 
practical—the loss of efficiency through lack of competition, 
the absence of any keen stimulus to labour, the difficulty of 
securing, through the agency of the political machine, officials 
of the necessary technical skill, the difficulty of adjusting supply 
to demand without free individual experimentation involving 
misses as well as hits, losses and waste as well as gains and 
successes, the grave risks of a stationary or regressive society. 
It has often been urged that interest is difficult to justify 
on ethical grounds ; but interest is really the price of capital, 
fixed by the ordinary laws of demand and supply, and justified 
by the same consideration as the price of any other marketable 
commodity, for which there is an effective demand. Interest, 
indeed, may be levied at a usurious rate ; we may be disposed 
to draw a moral distinction between the reward for the loan of 
capital which a man has earned by his own exertions and secured 
by his abstinence, and the same reward for the loan of capital 
which has been inherited from his ancestor. But such moral 
distinctions may be and usually are recognized by differential 
taxation without an attack on the principle of interest. To the 
argument that the tax imposed on industry by absentee dividend 
holders is difficult to justify, the answer surely is that there is 
nothing in the capitalistic system which prevents the workers 
themselves from becoming the owners of capital, and that it 
has yet to be proved that any system other than that of the 
limited liability company is likely to secure the needs of the 
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community so well. That the capitalist renders a service to 
society first by his thrift and secondly by standing out of his 
capital in order that it may be applied to the production of 
fresh wealth is unanswerable. If we cannot claim for the ordinary 
investor any virtue more exalted than economic prudence, 
we are not for that reason entitled to abuse him as a criminal. 
Why is it more immoral for the owner of capital to charge 
for the lending of it than for the sheep farmer to charge for the 
fleeces which are superfluous to his needs? 

Another idea contained in the Marxist philosophy is often 
interpreted as implying a moral obligation which does not 
properly belong to it. Marx held that all history was class war, 
a proposition which has in Russia very generally been twisted 
to mean that all history should be class war. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe that the proposition that all history is class war 
is a complete figment of the imagination. There have been 
societies devoid of class divisions, others in which the interests 
of different classes have coincided either wholly or in part; 
others, again, in which the opposition of interest between classes, 
though real, has not been actively present to the imagination. 
Nor 1s it clear how on Marx’s own theory history can be regarded 
as class war, since he contemplates an ideal society in which the 
distinctions of class will be overcome. But whatever may be the 
historical value of Marx’s generalizations about the class war, 
it is clear that it has nothing to do with ethics. There is nothing 
ethical, as Marx himself realized, in the struggle of material 
interests. It is not morality which sets class against class. 
On the contrary, it is morality which finds the reconciling 
formula. 

Another conception to be found in the Marxian philosophy 
is that all through history the surplus value has been appro- 
priated by the employing class. To some socialist writers, 
therefore, history is conceived of as one long error in book- 
keeping, the proper share of the worker being continually 
credited to the employer’s account. From this economic 
premise two conclusions have been drawn by various leaders: 
the first, “‘ that to do good work for a capitalist employer 
is merely to help a thief to steal more successfully ” (G. D. H. 
Cole); the second that the one thing needful to right social 
injustice is that the worker should be restored to the surplus 
from which he has wrongfully been deprived. No competent 
enquirer into the past either holds the historical theory, save 
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with such qualifications as makes it almost valueless for practical 
purposes, or deduces from it the conclusion that society can be 
saved by a mere correction in its book-keeping. Nevertheless, 
the belief that the profits of the capitalist are stolen goods 
is very widely held, and constitutes in every active indus 
community a formidable source of discontent. As Marx says, 
“ Theory becomes a physical force as soon as it takes posses- 
sion of the masses.” This theory, none the less, however 
popular, is erroneous. Values are not only determined 
by supply. They are, as every sensible man recognizes, depen- 
dent also on demand. There is no one creator of value. The 
productive worker is not even generally the most important 
factor in the creation of values. It has been truly pointed 
out by an economist well acquainted with business affairs that 
it often costs more to sell an article than to make it. To 
the generous and enthusiastic mind of youth there is an extra- 
ordinary attraction in certain features of the socialist ideal. 
It seems nobler to work for service than for profit, nobler to 
co-operate than to compete, desirable that exploitation should 
cease, and that the painful economic inequalities between 
different sections of society should be planed away by the social 
appropriation of socially created values. The ideal of a State 
owning the land and instruments of production, and so pro- 
viding out of its paternal wisdom that no one of its members 
should be in a position to take an unfair economic advantage 
over another, or to accumulate a vast fortune, or to lose sight 
of the public interest in the pursuit of his private advantage, 
exercises a great preliminary fascination over minds already 
predisposed to challenge the justice of the existing order. 
Such a State is not, of course, unthinkable. With every exten- 
sion of bureaucracy, the democratic communities of the 
West more nearly approach towards it. 

The enlightened defender of the Capitalist order would 
acknowledge the evils of unhampered individualism. He would 
concede at once that a system under which a deserving and 
hard-working artisan may be thrown out of work for no fault 
of his own is much to be lamented, that great hardships 
are caused to the poor and defenceless by fluctuations of trade, 
that wages in the absence of any system of collective bargaining 
are apt to be forced down to subsistence level, and that 
labour conditions in mines and factories can only be preserved 
at a reasonably decent level at the price of incessant vigilance. 
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He would, however, maintain that these and other evils of 
which complaint is justly made can be cured without so violent 
a “transvaluation of values ’’ as the systematic socialist demands. 
He would point to the humanitarian legislation of the last 
hundred years, and to the vast improvement in social conditions 
which has resulted from it. So far from it being true, as Marx 
asserted, that the poor are inevitably fated to become poorer 
and the rich richer until Capitalism falls by its own weight, 
the course of recent history has shown that the economic drift 
of things in England at least has been in the very opposite 
direction. The poor have become richer, the rich have become 
poorer. The national minimum of well-being, by whatever 
test it may be measured, has been sensibly and progressively 
raised, and though it be true that this vast social amelioration 
has been accomplished by measures which it is fashionable to 
describe as socialistic, the change has taken place within the 
framework of a capitalistic society. Old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, savings banks and saving certificates, not to 
speak of the elaborate apparatus of the social services and the 
Factory Acts, have been found compatible with the retention 
of private property in land and private enterprise in commerce 
and industry. Is it to be wondered at that the humane and 
enlightened supporter of the capitalistic régime should challenge 
the necessity of an economic revolution, in view of the improve- 
ments which the régime of private property has been found 
capable of making without apparent er to its constitution ? 
He answers the Marxist who says that things will inevitably go 
from bad to worse under Capitalism, by replying that they 
have, on the contrary, gone from bad to better, and he adds 
that among the causes which have enabled the improvement 
to take place are some which under a complete Socialist régime 
might either be non-existent or might function less efficiently. 
Consider, for instance, in this connection, the case of the 
Banks. Of all the products of capitalist society none is more 
characteristic than Banking. It was the establishment of a 
sound system of banking in England in the reign of William IIT 
which enabled the industrial developments in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century to be successfully financed. It was the 
absence of such a system which threw France, despite its greater 
area, its larger population, and its vast mineral and agricultural 
resources, definitely behind England in the race for material 
power. The banking system ministers to a great human virtue. 
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It encourages thrift, of all forms of economic excellence the most 
necessary, the most helpful, and the surest indication of social 
character. It enables the accumulations of non-commercial 
people to be profitably employed, and, consequently, renders 
possible the large-scale undertakings of modern business. For 
a régime of financial caprice it substitutes one of financial regu- 
larity. Before the introduction of banking and long-term loans 
to the State the governments of Europe were in continual 
default. Elizabeth indeed, most parsimonious of queens, 
furnished a rare and solitary example of solvency to her genera- 
tion; but in the seventeenth century the Dutch alone, though 
large nders, were continually solvent, because they had 
adopted a sound method of financing State expenditure. The 
Bank of Amsterdam was the key to their financial success. 

Thrift, then, is one characteristic virtue of the capitalist 
system, private thrift so directed as to minister to trade and 
commerce, and, if need be, enable governments to undertake 
long-range projects from which enduring benefits are to be 
apprehended. 

A second virtue, fostered by the system of private enterprise, 
is courage—courage to initiate, courage to innovate, courage to 
cut losses, courage to take risks. It is commonly and not un- 
reasonably apprehended that under a system of State ownershi 
and control, or of Guild ownership and control, this valuable 
human quality would be seriously weakened. Political liberty 
is a great national possession. It is well that every minister of the 
Crown should know that he may be called to account on the 
floor of the House at question time for any act of his adminis- 
tration, however trivial; but the shadow of Parliamentary 
criticism does not inspire audacity. No minister wishes to 
provoke trouble at question time; and every minister can rely 
upon the zealous co-operation of his department to help him to 
avoid it. “* Safety first’ is the motto of government depart- 
ments. The “‘red tape ” which is associated with public adminis- 
tration, is, in the last analysis, the price of our Parliamentary 
freedom. 

That the valuable qualities of courage and thrift are likely 
to be starved under a socialistic régime are apprehensions, 
which, though incapable of exact proof, may be supported on 
plausible grounds. 

It is not necessary for the defence of Capitalism as we have 
hitherto known it to claim either that it needs for its support 
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the most exalted type of virtue, or that it is specially fitted 
for the education of selfless moralists. The claim of Capitalism 
is upon the ethical side modest, but perhaps not the less 
impressive by reason of its modesty. It might, perhaps, be 
phrased in some such form as this : 

“* An acquisitive society, that is to say a society in which 
men are engaged in making money for themselves and for their 
families, and primarily with the object of self-support, may 
not be the noblest form of association. It may be true, as the 
Socialists affirm, that social service is a higher ideal than private 
money-making ; but all history is a pis aller. We must take 
human nature as we find it, and make the best of the motives 
which regulate the conduct of ordinary men. Among these 
motives we discern the motive of family affection. We find that 
men will willingly surrender their ease and face a life of laborious 
toil in order to provide for their wives and children, and 
even for a distant posterity. The efforts which have been evoked 
by this motive have been so considerable as to account in a 
large part for the economic progress of the world. We fear that, 
were this motive seriously weakened, the pace of progress 
would slacken, and something of its present vigour and activity 
would be lost to the world. We have also noticed that the owner- 
ship of property, though sometimes demoralizing, is most gener- 
ally educative, that it fosters a cluster of virtues and interests of 
its own, and that it heightens and enriches personality by the 
span of experience and weight of responsibilities which it 
brings in its train. We are not aware that money-making is 
bad for the character. On the contrary, it is for the normal man 
the most harmless employment to which he can devote himself. 
It is even, under capitalistic conditions, often inextricably 
intertwined with extensive schemes of altruism, as, when a 
great captain of industry brings good wages into an impoverished 
neighbourhood, and sees that his workers are well looked after. 
With the extraordinary power which man has now acquired 
over Nature we do not despair of a state of society in which 
every householder may be able to save and invest a modest 
surplus. If man were naturally industrious, if toil were pleasure 
and pleasure toil, we should look upon the establishment of a 
Socialist State with no very serious apprehensions. 

“ It is not, however, our experience that the human mind 
is fond of thinking, or that the human body is fond of working. 
‘ Man,’ as Emerson observes, ‘ is as idle as he dares to be.’ 
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The keen competition of the capitalist state has, at least, the 
merit of keeping up the activity of a naturally sluggish race. 

“ We acknowledge that competition aggravates inequality. 
So does education. But is there no use for rich men in a progres- 
sive society? In the seventeenth century there was no inter- 
national trade save in luxuries. It was the hunt for luxuries 
which brought India and the Spice Islands within reach of 
Europe and led to the rediscovery of the Western Hemisphere. 
In time, the luxuries of the rich became the necessaries of the 
poor. The clock, which only the wealthiest nobleman could 
afford in the seventeenth century, is now found in every cottage 
in the land. The insolence of wealth was never exhibited in a 
way more galling to the poor than during the early days of the 
motor-car. A generation passes, and the whole population makes 
use of the internal combustion engine. We do not, therefore, 
think that it would be in the interests of society to preclude 
the possibility of the acquisition of private fortunes. A highly 
civilized class has some functions to perform which public 
bodies might not be able to discharge so well, were there no 
individuals to set the pace, for let it be remembered that the 
painting, statuary, and music of Europe is due to the patronage 
of leisured and fortunate men.” 

We doubt whether it is a sufficient answer to this surmise 
to point to the splendid art galleries of the Soviet Republic. 
It is a comparatively easy matter for public bodies to collect 
works of art which have already been distinguished by the 
favour of private connoisseurs: but, let us assume that society 
is reorganized upon a plan which prevents any private individual 
from accumulating a surplus wherewith to buy a picture, and 
that such a system has lasted for a hundred years. What would 
be the state of the patronage of the arts at the end of the period ? 
We can imagine the answer which a young painter in Chelsea 
would give to such an enquiry. He would say, of course, that 
his chances of intelligent appreciation and liberal support would 
be higher under our present system, when the patronage of the 
arts is both public and private, than under the system imagined, 
when it is public only. 

One word more. Socialists talk of Capitalism as a disease 
to be cured, or a poison to be exuded ; but it is no more possible 
to abolish camel than to abolish the weather, and since capital 


must always exist, capitalists must always exist also. Who are to 
be the capitalists? Private individuals, or public bodies, and 
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if public bodies, will they manage so well as private individuals ? 

t is the question. That is almost the whole question. 

At the bottom of the Socialist creed is the conviction that 
society will never be happy so long as the lot of the worker is 
exposed to bitter anxiety, if not to actual starvation, proceeding 
from the caprice of fashion and the fluctuation of demand. 
The experience, however, of our Insurance Legislation proves 
that this admitted evil may be greatly alleviated without resort 
to the extreme measure of abolishing private property in land 
and capital. Why, then, should we resort to that extreme step? 

The competition of private owners, producers, and dis- 
tributors has some defects, but at least it has the merit of giving 
the consumer what he wants. Under a competitive régime 
the consumer is sovereign. It is he who dictates what shall be 

uced, and in what quantities. It is his wants, regular or 
irregular, his tastes grave or gay, his appetites harmful or 
harmless, which the world of producers studies to satisfy. 
Now the consumer is, for the most part, the common man, the 
man in the street, who in nine cases out of ten is himself a 
producer of economic goods and services. It is he who arouses 
the great ambitions and invites to the great fortunes. The 
big money in the world is not made out of ministering to the 
needs of millionaires, but in the economic service of the multi- 
tude. It may, at least, be said in favour of Capitalism that it gives 
the multitude the goods and services it demands. 

To this essentially democratic organization of society the 
Socialist may reply that it is a terrible thing that the production 
of the world should be controlled by uneducated demand. If 
competition were abolished, if production were monopolized, 
either by the State or by productive guilds, the consumer would 
be dethroned. The State or the guild would manufacture what 
it chose to manufacture, would decide what was or what was not 
“ socially useful,” and compel the general public to take it. 
A certain feeling of moral responsibility would naturally attach 
to such a public monopoly. From a sense of elemental decency 
a State could not venture to stoop to the lowest tastes of its 
citizens. Through its manufactures no less than through its 
museums, schools and picture-galleries, it would endeavour 
to educate the taste of the public. It would purvey not what 
— wanted, but what was good for them, or thought to be so. 

very factory, like the B.B.C., would exercise a kind of moral 


mission. An admirable vision, and, if there were no means of 
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educating the tastes and requirements of mankind save through 
Socialism, a vision which every educator would endeavour to 
translate into reality. But what is there in the private ownership 
of land and capital inimical to education? Only recently a 
remarkable survey of life in East London has borne witness to 
the enormous improvement in the tastes of the population in 
the course of a generation. 

In Socialism, on the other hand, there may be forces adverse 
to material progress. Crime and vice are in the main produc- 
tions of poverty. It is, then,a vital concern for the moralist that 
the world’s economic dividend, which is still pitiably low, 
should be sensibly and steadily increased. Can we afford to 
gamble with our paltry dividend in the endeavour to secure 
its more equitable distribution? Any fool can make the rich 
poorer. It is less easy to make the r richer. The doubt 
which every serious enquirer must feel as he reads of plans for 
setting up the Socialist State is whether it will not fatally hamper 
economic progress, nay more, whether it will not tend to 
diminish the all-too-small dividend upon which the human race 
is now living. Such doubts are surely not illegitimate, when we 
reflect upon the vast additions which have been made to the 
wealth of the world under Capitalism, the improvement in the 
general human lot, which Capitalism has made possible, and 
the deadening influence upon enterprise and imagination, of 
State privilege, State monopoly, and State control. 

H. A. L. FIsHER. 
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The Balance of Payments 
“Te Board of Trade have issued their estimate of the 





British Balance of Payments for 1932, and, as had been 

anticipated, the results show a great improvement over 
those of the preceding year. As the following table shows, a 
revised official estimate of an adverse balance of £104 millions 
for 1931 has been succeeded by an estimated adverse balance of 
only £59 millions for 1932 :— 





Particulars 1930 1931 . 1932 




















In million {'s 
Excess of imports of merchandise and silver == =| |. 
bullion and specie... “ o | 386 408 | 289 
i -as < 386 | 6408 «| ~—(289 
Estimated excess of Government receipts +) | 
or payments (—)*_ ... + 19 + 14 — 25 
Estimated net national shipping income** oes 105 | 80 70 
Estimated net income from overseas invest- | 
ments ... 220 170 140 
Estimated net receipts from short interest and 
commissions ... SS | 30 30 
Estimated net receipts from other sources eee 15 | 10 15 
Total es 304 230 
Estimated total credit or debit balance on 
items specified above .. es | +28 | —104 — 59 








* Including some items on loan accounts. 
** Including disbursements by foreign ships in British ports. 


The adverse balance of visible trade in merchandise and 
silver has been reduced from £408 to £289 millions, but net 
invisible exports, including items on Government account, have 
shrunk from £304 to £230 millions. Both these movements 
confirm previous expectations, for it has long been clear that 
while our adverse visible trade balance was yielding to the 
combined pressure of the depreciation of the pound and the 
tariff, such invisible earnings as our income from shipping and 
Overseas investments were once more suffering from the 
general consequences of the world depression. 

There are, however, one or two details 1 in the returns that 
call for special comment. The first is that, in view of the 
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low level of short money rates during the latter half of 1932 and 
the general contraction of international financial business, it is 
not easy to understand the Board of Trade’s repetition of the 
1931 estimate of £30 millions for net income from short 
interest and commissions. We would be inclined to follow 
the Economist and reduce this figure to £25 millions for 1932. 
The second point raises an important question of principle. 
The item of net Government payments during 1932 includes 
the war debt payment of £29 ialllens made last December to 
the United States. Now in the revenue returns the Govern- 
ment have so far shown this payment as a special entry, separate 
from the year’s revenue po expenditure, and even under the 
terms of the original War Debt Agreement this payment was 
an annuity, consisting partly of interest and partly of amortiza- 
tion. We thus fail to understand why the Board of Trade have 
incorporated it in a calculation of the current balance of pay- 
ments of the year, and the same criticism indeed applies to their 
general practice of including in Government receipts and 
payments some items on loan account. Inasmuch as the result 
of these calculations is universally regarded as an indication of 
our current trading position during the year in question, we 
feel that this item of £29 millions should be excluded. This 
reduces the adverse balance of payments for 1932 to £30 
millions, and we suggest that this figure be used in all dis- 
cussions of our position. Were it possible to calculate with 
any accuracy movements of capital into and out of the country, 
then this debt payment could properly be included under 
this heading. 

Even so, 1932 left us with an adverse balance of £30 
millions, and this makes it somewhat remarkable that we are 
able to repay the foreign credits raised in August and Septem- 
ber, 1931, to import gold to the net amount of £17-9 millions, 
as shown in the year’s trade returns, and at the same time to 
avert a net fall in sterling over the year as a whole. In the 
absence of any definite knowledge as to the movement of funds 
on capital account, it is difficult to give a complete explanation 
of our success, but there is one factor that may have played a 
leading part. This is that sterling is the predominant currency 
not only for Great Britain, but for a large part of the Empire. 
The currencies of the major part of the Empire are either 
rigidly linked to sterling, or else are dealt in solely in the London 
foreign exchange market, this last being true even of the 
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Australian and New Zealand pounds which do not stand at 
parity with sterling. Again the currencies of the Scandinavian 
pon and other countries which have forsaken gold are 
oosely linked to sterling, and, like the countries of the Empire, 
make their exchanges with the gold standard currencies mainly 
through the London market. Hence in measuring the effect of 
the ebb and flow of commerce upon the value of sterling against 
gold, it is legitimate to calculate the balance of payments not 
across the frontier of Great Britain alone, but across the frontier 
of this ill-defined sterling area. If this were done, India’s 
gold exports for the year, estimated at about {50 millions, 
would rank as a new credit item in the account, while all the 
remaining items would undergo considerable variations. It 
might well prove, in fact, that the sterling area, taken as a whole, 
had a credit balance ; and, indeed, the relative strength of the 
pound, together with the more direct evidence of India’s gold 
exports, points to such a result. 

Reverting now to Great Britain’s balance, it is an open 
question how far the depreciation of sterling and how far the 
tariff were responsible for the improvement of £119 millions, 
or 29 per cent. in our adverse trade balance in merchandise 
and silver, but some indication can be derived from the returns 
showing the direction of our overseas trade for 1931 and 1932. 
Thus for our trade with the Empire, where neither the fall in 
sterling nor the tariff were operative, imports for 1932 show a 
fractional increase of 0-6 per cent. over 1931, while total 
exports fell by 5 per cent. Imports from a representative list 
of those foreign countries which are loosely linked to sterling 
show a decrease of 11-6 per cent., while exports only fell by 
2°3 percent. Here the tariff was a factor, but the depreciation 
of the pound against gold had no effect, and, in fact, in many 
cases, it was sterling which stood slightly above par. Coming 
now to countries where a nominal gold standard is buttressed 
up by exchange and import restrictions, imports from a repre- 
sentative list have fallen by 31-7 per cent. and exports by 
19°2 percent. This points to trade restrictions on both sides, 
our own tariff being offset by the mass of restrictions in force 
in those countries. It is difficult to say how far the depreciation 
of sterling was a factor, owing to the existence of unofficial 
foreign exchange markets in those countries, which habitually 
quote the home currency at less than par. Finally, imports from 
such gold standard countries as the United States, France, 
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of the pound against gold had no effect, and, in fact, in many 
cases, it was sterling which stood slightly above par. Coming 
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Belgium and others, where no exchange restrictions were in 
force during 1932, have fallen by 34-6 per cent. and exports by 
15°3 per cent. In these cases both the British tariff and the 
depreciation of sterling are free to exercise their full effect. 

Comparing this last import decrease of 34-6 per cent. with 
the decrease of 11-6 per cent. in imports from the sterling area, 
it looks as if the fall in the pound was the leading factor of the 
two. On the other hand, it is clear that the intensification of the 
depression, the further fall in gold prices, and the further general 
contraction in spending power have prevented our export trade 
from responding in value to the stimulus of the depreciation 
of sterling, even though its volume may have been maintained. 
There is little doubt that the change in our fiscal policy has 
played an important part in reducing our adverse balance to 
more reasonable limits, and to that extent it stands justified. 
There is, however, no doubt at all that a general lowering of 
tariffs and relaxation of trade restrictions is urgently needed to 
revive our export trade, and that in such a relaxation we must 
be prepared to play our part. Were the channels of inter- 
national commerce and finance to be cleared, both our visible 
and invisible exports would revive, and such a revival would do 
far more to restore our balance of payments than a deliberate 
contraction of our imports. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Partly owing to the continued 
presence of large supplies of foreign funds, money has been 
extremely abundant, and rates have fallen once more to the 
record low levels touched last September. New money has 
been frequently available outside the clearing banks at 
+ per cent., and at times it has been impossible to find borrowers 
for surplus balances. With the steady influx of revenue, the 
volume of Treasury bills has continued to be reduced, until on 
March 18th only £776 millions were outstanding, against £928 
millions at the New Year. This growing scarcity of bills in 
face of the abundance of money has forced discount rates down 
until on March 23rd “ hot” Treasury bills were quoted at 
only ,°; per cent., against ? per cent.a month before. The rate 
on three months’ bank bills fell during the same period from 
§ to } per cent. On March 18th the Government announced 
the issue of a new 2} per cent. Conversion Loan, redeemable at 
the Government’s option in 1 to 1949. Portions of this 
loan may be offered each week by tender together with the 
week’s offerings of Treasury bills, and the offer for March 24th 
was fixed at a maximum of £45 millions for bothTreasury bills 
and Conversion Loan, to be divided between bills and loan 
at the Treasury’s option subject to a limit of £5 millions on 
the amount of loan offered. Tenders, of course, are lodged 
separately, and, indeed, the new loan runs for too long a term 
to appeal to the money market. The object of the new issue 
is aay to reduce the volume of Tre bills, for while 
under present conditions the money market is able to take up 
Treasury bills at extremely low rates, the position may have 
completely changed even within the next year. Thus while at 
the moment it is cheaper for the Treasury to borrow by issuing 
bills, over the whole period covered by the new loan it may well 
turn out to be the cheaper form of borrowing. On March 24th 
the whole amount of £5 millions offered was allotted at an 
average price of £94 IIs. 9-0od. per cent. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—Dealings in dollars were resumed 
on March 13th, and, as had been generally anticipated, the first 
movements in the New York rate were in favour of the dollar. 
Covering by bear speculators who had sold dollars immediately 
before the closure was the main cause, for there is little sign 
yet either of any substantial repatriation of American-owned 
funds, or of the replenishment by foreign houses of their 
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dollar balances to their normal size. As a result of this 
covering, the New York rate was quoted at $3-38 on March 
13th, against $3-45 just before the closure. The rate has 
subsequently fluctuated between $3-40 and $3-45, and the 
fluctuations have been wide enough to indicate that some 
nervousness still exists. At the same time, the shrinkage in 
the discount on three months’ forward dollars from a nominal 
64 cents on March 16th to 3} cents on March 28th is a si 
that confidence is returning, for it means that operators who 
had previously sold dollars forward have lately been sa 
to buy them in again. During the week when the New Yor 
banks were closed, there was considerable pressure on the 
exchanges in favour of sterling, and official purchases of francs 
were necessary to check an appreciation of the pound. The 
francs so purchased were re-sold for gold, which was ultimately 
acquired by the Bank of England. During later weeks, how- 
ever, a better feeling of ater «mare has prevailed in such foreign 
centres as Amsterdam and Zurich, and the demand for sterling 
has fallen away, while the leading European gold currencies 
have appreciated. As a result, there has been very little official 
intervention in the London Exchange market, and only a few 
isolated purchases of gold by the Bank of England were 
announced. While the repercussions of the American banking 
crisis are not yet at an end, it may be fairly stated that the 
situation during the whole of the past three months has been 
successfully handled by the British authorities in such a way 
as to minimize exchange fluctuations of the character calculated 
to interfere with legitimate trade and to facilitate speculation, 
and this must have proved of considerable assistance not only to 
British commerce but to the American authorities. 

The Stock Exchange.—The main event of the past few weeks 
has been the marked strength of the gilt-edged market. In 
times of financial uncertainty the investor naturally confines 
his attention to the securities of countries whose credit stands 
high, and this is probably the main explanation of the recent 
appreciation of British Government stocks. Apart from this, 
the issue of the new 2} per cent. Conversion Loan had a favour- 
able influence, for it was regarded as an attempt to place 
medium-term Government securities upon a 2} per cent. basis. 
The policy of reducing the floating debt was also welcomed 
by the gilt-edged market, for an unwieldy floating debt is 
liable to accentuate any future increase in money rates and 
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consequent depression of security prices that may occur. The 
extent of the March improvement is shown by the fact that 

$4 per cent. War Loan risen above par, so that even the 
ong-term credit of the country is upon a 3} per cent. basis. 
Outside the gilt-edged market, interest has been mainly 
confined to gold-mining shares. The virtual suspension of the 
gold standard in New York and the possibility of a sharp 
depreciation of the dollar and fall in the sterling price of gold 
brought about a heavy fall on March 6th, but when New York 
—— and it was found that no depreciation in the dollar 
had occurred, a marked recovery took place, and by March 
23rd many shares had risen, practically to their highest point 
for the year. Industrials have been a dull, uneventful market, 
with dealings in “‘ internationals "’ restricted by the American 
closure, but some recovery took place in reflection of the 
strength displayed by Wall Street on its reopening on March 
15th. Home rails have maintained a fair degree of strength, 
partly because traffic returns have lately been a little more 
satistactory. Tea shares have continued to improve under the 
influence of the restriction scheme now in force. 

Overseas Trade.—The February trade returns record little 
change from those of previous months, while the returns for the 
first two months of the current year, summarized below, show 
that in comparison with last year exports have been well 
maintained. The sharp fall in imports is partly explained by 
the fact that in February, 1932, imports were swollen by heavy 
forestalment in anticipation of the new British tariff, which 
came into force on March rst. 
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While the fall in prices, which has continued during the past 
year, is reflected in some diminution in the value of our exports, 
numerous increases in their volume were recorded between the 
first two months of 1932 and 1933. Exports of cotton piece- 
goods have risen from 360 to 392 million square yards, those of 
woollen and worsted tissues from 16 to nearly 17 million square 
yards, those of linen piece-goods from 12 to nearly 13 million 
square yards and those of motor vehicles and chassis from 5,857 
to 10,686 in number. On the other hand, coal exports have 
fallen from 6-5 to 6-1 million tons, iron and steel exports bon 
307,000 to 284,000 tons, and those of machinery from 57,000 
to 38,000 tons. Clearly the textile trades have fared better 
than the heavy industries, 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


The set-back in home trade indicated by the January 
unemployment returns has been followed by a slight improve- 
ment. Employment itself is better, and the recovery is of a 
more than seasonal character. Railway goods traffic returns 
have had an upward trend during the past two months, and 
retail trade reports recently received from the South point to 
some increase in business. There has been a slight but welcome 
revival in the iron and steel trades. Stocks are lower, and a 
few more furnaces have been brought into blast. The new 
shipbuilding orders recently placed on the Clyde have been 
helpful both to the steel trade and to marine engineering, 
boiler-making and allied industries. On the other hand, world 
trade has been unsettled both by the American banking crisis 
and by political developments on the Continent, and this un- 
settlement has had certain reactions in England. Thus forward 
export coal business has seriously declined since the New Year, 
and wool prices have lately become easier as a result of a falling- 
off in Continental buying. February exports did not compare 
too badly with those of previous months, but at the moment 
the outlook for home trade appears to be better than that for 
export trade. 

Of one thing there is no doubt. Nothing would to-day 
be of greater assistance to British industry than a reduction in 
the rate of direct taxation. Admittedly the Chancellor will 
have a difficult task to balance his budget, but, as no doubt he 
realizes, the tax revenue of the country depends not only upon 
the rate of taxation but upon the national income upon which 
taxation is imposed. trade and industry dwindle, the 
revenue accruing to the Exchequer will inevitably shrink, and 
the maintenance of the present rate of taxation or even the 
imposition of a higher rate will not arrest that shrinkage or 
prevent a serious and prolonged budget deficit. On these 
grounds it is a matter for the most careful consideration whether 
it would not be sounder finance to lower the rate of taxation 
—at the risk, perhaps, of a small immediate deficit—and to 
rely upon the consequent expansion in the trade of the country 
to bring with it an expansion next year in revenue as well, such 
as will restore and ensure the balancing of the budget. 
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Agriculture 





England and Wales.—According to an official report, at the 
end of February work on the land was as well forward as usual. 
Autumn-sown corn is looking well and has not been damaged 
much by the winter storms. The heavy snow-storms at the end 
of February caused serious losses in the few Northern districts 
where lambing had already begun, but in the South, where 
lambing was then more general, the storm was fortunately 
not so severe. Stock generally maintained their condition, 
and milk yields were, on the whole, satisfactory. 


Scotland.—Sowing and planting is now well under way 
and with the open weather during March good progress has 
been made under favourable conditions. enum dane that 
during the present season the acreage under sugar beet in 
Scotland is likely to be one of the largest in recent years. In 
the produce markets there is no improvement in grain, and 
potatoes are practically unsaleable. At the leading livestock 
markets there has been a decline in fat cattle, but sheep have 
continued firm with some further improvement in price. 


Coal 


Hull.—There is a fair amount of enquiry, but little definite 
business. Prices are now practically on their minimum basis. 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—Shipments from both Northumber- 
land and Durham have been fairly well maintained, but the lack 
of forward enquiry, particularly for the Durham classes, is 
causing general — There is a little new business, but 
unless there is a decided improvement the Durham collieries 
will have difficulty in working full time. Northumberland 
graded fuel, however, continues in good demand with prices 
steady. Foundry coke is quiet, but gas coke is still a steady 
market. 

Sheffield —The export market is quiet and new business 
scarce. Industrial fuels are in poor demand, with stocks 
accumulating, but household fuels are in fair request. 


Cardiff.—Depressed conditions prevail and business is 
scarce. Competition from the North and the Continent is very 
keen and, although enquiry is fair, the proportion developing 
into business is small. The anthracite market keeps very im. 
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Newport.—Foreign coal shipments during the last month 
have shown a slight improvement as compared with the previous 
month, but are less by 5,000 tons per week than a year ago. 
Total shipments, coasting and foreign, however, have decreased. 
Shipments of patent fuel have been resumed after an interval 
of two years, and it is hoped the works can now be kept running. 

Swansea.—Shipments to Canada are now beginning and 
best brands of anthracite are still in good demand, but second 
brands have been quiet with the exception of pea-nuts. Duffs 
continue to be a drug on the market. There is a moderate 
demand for large steam coal, but household coals are now 
quieter. Forward business was affected by the decision of the 
South Wales miners to hand in strike notices, to take effect on 
April 1st, but it was hoped that the dispute, which arose out 
of a strike at a single colliery, would be settled. Prospects of 
a settlement were improved by a subsequent decision to 
postpone the handing in of notices. 

East of Scotland.—The position in both Fife and the 
Lothians has become somewhat easier, and there is a con- 
siderable dearth of export business for all classes of round coal. 
Washed fuels show no improvement and trebles and doubles 
are only kept moving with difficulty. Home demands, on the 
whole, are satisfactory. 

Glasgow.—The need of orders is being increasingly felt 
by collieries owing to the seasonal decrease in the home demand 
and scarcity of foreign business. Exporters can now obtain 
readily all qualities for prompt shipment and the market is 
weak in tone. Shippers of Polish coal are formidable com- 
petitors both in the prompt market and for long-term contracts, 
and exporters view the future with anxiety. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield—There has been less demand for common 
steels, but this has been counterbalanced by a further improve- 
ment in special and stainless steels. There is increased activity 
in the local plate mills and the outlook has considerably im- 
proved, Demand for scrap is brisk and prices steady. 

Tees-side.—A slow but steady expansion in business has 
imparted a better tone to the iron trade. Orders are mainly 
confined to meeting home consumers’ needs, and sales for 
export are still hampered by currency restrictions abroad. 
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Cleveland pig-iron stocks are exhausted, and current production 
is scarcely sufficient to meet market requirements. East Coast 
hzmatite consumption is improving and it is hoped that some 
of the existing heavy stocks will soon be liquidated. Prices are 
firmer, but still cheap compared with Cleveland iron. Two 
more blast furnaces were brought into commission in the last 
week of February, the Skinningrove Ironworks resuming 
operations after five months’ idleness, and another blast furnace 
for the manufacture of special iron was also re-kindled at the 
end of the month. Better tonnages of semi-finished steel have 
been sold, and structural materials are in slightly better demand. 
Recent contracts for rails for South Africa and increased interest 
in shipbuilding specifications have provided much-needed 
work for the rolling mills. 

Swansea.—The tinplate trade worked at 63 per cent. of 
capacity during February and is expected to do about the same 
for March and onwards. The market is quiet and prices are 
not quite so firm. South Wales steelworks are working at 
75 per cent. of capacity. No Continental tin and sheet bars 
have been imported into South Wales since the week ending 
January 21st, 1933, whereas during the first six months of 1932 
an average of 5,040 tons were imported weekly. 

Glasgow.—Business is not much better, but a rather more 
active demand is reported for plates and sections for ship- 
building, and there is a good enquiry for sheets for Canada, 
which is expected to be a good customer while the St. Lawrence 
is open. Tube makers though quiet are rather better employed 
owing to the demand for shipments of the smaller diameters 
to Australia before the higher tariffs come into force. The 
wrought-iron and steel re-rolling trades are quiet. Two blast 
furnaces have lately been re-lighted, but this is not due to an 
increased demand but to the ironmasters’ desire to replenish 
their stocks. 





Engineering 
Birmingham.—A gradual improvement is noticeable and 
more enquiries are reported. e electrical industry is well 


maintained. There has been a definite improvement in the 
light motor car trade. With the near approach of the issue of 
new licences, prospective purchasers are now placing their 
orders and a more confident outlook prevails. The improve- 
ment in the export trade in motors is maintained. 
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Coventry.—The motor-car trade is, on the whole, quiet, 
but business in pedal cycles is well maintained. The lighter 
branches of electrical engineering are active. 

Luton.—General engineering is fairly good. There is a 
continued demand for motor-cars, and heavy and light lorries. 

Sheffield—Contracts from Russia and orders booked for 
plant for the further development of the low temperature 
carbonization of coal have helped to improve general engineering 
conditions. Practically every section of the tool trade has 
definitely benefited by the tariff, and both home sales and 
overseas orders show a further improvement. 

Wolverhampton.—The improved position is maintained, 
but progress is very slow. 

Glasgow.—An increased number of orders for new vessels 
for Clyde shipbuilders has given a stimulus to the marine 
engineering industry. Although work at the shops is not much 
more plentiful, a fair number of contracts for engines have been 
placed and there is a prospect of further orders when the British 
Admiralty’s 1933 programme is arranged. Other branches 
are quiet. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—There is a slight falling off in the metal 
smallwares section, but business in cold rolled brass is main- 
tained. The home market for brass and copper tubes has 
improved, but export trade is not encouraging. 

Sheffield —The cutlery and plate sections are far the most 
depressed of local trades and there has not so far been the usual 
spring revival. The one encouraging section of the trade is the 
manufacture of safety-razor blades, which continues to expand. 

Wolverhampton.—Manufacturers are moderately employed, 
and the improved position is maintained. 





Cotton 


Liverpool.—In face of the difficulties and complexities 
engendered by the United States financial crisis, the market has 
remained remarkably steady. Apprehension of a fall in sterling 
values (following the feared abandonment of the gold standard 
by the United States) caused earlier liquidation, which was, 
however, succeeded by a large-scale buying movement that has 
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restored prices to last month’s levels. The momentary rise 
in the price of silver also conduced to de ange: ey purchasing, 
and, with a shortage of contracts, the value of all deliveries, as 
well as of “ spot” cotton, remains substantially at around 5d. 
Demand for the raw material has been on a very limited scale, 
and spinners’ takings are apparently still confined to the 
covering of immediate requirements. It is impossible to 
forecast the trend of. American agricultural policy and its effect 
on values, but the Presidential declaration of an intention to 
seek and adopt measures to raise prices, and his instructions to 
remove by early liquidation the incubus of the Farm Board’s 
— are regarded with general favour. Events in Germany, 
as well as in the Far East, have contributed to a slowing down 
in textile activity, and Manchester advices of cloth sales continue 
to be disappointing. 


Wool 


Bradford.—The unsettled state of world conditions is 
causing business to be conducted on very cautious lines. 
Spinning plants are running fairly well, but there is plenty of 
room for improvement. In the dress goods section manu- 
facturers are busy at the moment meeting demands for spring 
and summer goods. 

Huddersfield —Woollen manufacturing is being well main- 
tained and the latest export figures show a slight improvement. 
The fine worsted trade is little or no better, and foreign exchange 
difficulties are still hindering business. 

Hawick.—The Border tweed trade is dull. Merchants are 
slow in extending their commitments and all the factories are 
on short time. Hosiery manufacturers are rather busier, 
particularly those engaged on knitted woollen goods, although 
orders are mostly for small quantities. Dyers and spinners are 

uiet. Wool prices generally are firm, particularly for the 
ner grades of tops. 


Other Textiles 








Dundee.—The market is largely dominated by raw jute, 
the course of which is still uncertain. After a hardening in the 
price of the fibre, which resulted in the placing of orders for 
yarn and cloth, the firmer values have not been maintained, 
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and buyers have withdrawn from the market. Stocks in hand 
are low, and wherever there is a sign of an upward movement in 
prices, interest immediately revives. 
_ Dunfermline—While the Fifeshire linen trade has ex- 
rienced a moderate demand on home account, the situation 
in America has completely closed that market for the present. 
Spinners are still having difficulty in regard to their raw 
material, and rates at present are largely nominal. 


Clothing 

_ Bristol.—Although, generally, factories are working full 
time in preparation for the Easter trade, there is no marked 
improvement on last year. Buyers have been refraining from 
placing their orders until the last moment, and until greater 
confidence is established, it is feared that this hesitancy will 
continue. 


Luton.—In the ladies’ hat trade spring business is very 
slow in beginning. 


Leather and Boots 


Bristol.—There is a fair demand for tan and black glazed 
kid and for coloured leathers, but, generally speaking, there is 
not the demand for leather that merchants would like. The 
demand for light shoes is better and it is found that medium- 
_ shoes are proving better sellers than the cheap lines. 

the heavy nailed boot section trade is quiet. Employment 
is very bad and short time has now been worked for some time. 

Northampton.—Many spring orders have materialized and 
some of the factories are now working full time. Business in 
the county towns is even better than in Northampton itself 
owing to the receipt of a few large orders for boots and shoes 
for the “coupon” trade. The outlook is regarded as 
encouraging. 


Shipping 

Hull.—Enquiry for tonnage is small, and rates remain at 
their recent low levels. 

Liverpool.—With the exception of the River Plate section, 
which has seen a marked recovery in rates both for current and 
April-May loadings, the freight market has presented no 
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outstanding feature. Chartering from West Indies sugar ports 
has, however, shown an improving tendency. Except as 
regards grain chartering from North America, American 
financial difficulties have not reflected themselves adversely or 
otherwise on business as a whole. Outward coal tonnage has 
only been in moderate demand. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Chartering is quiet and, generally 
speaking, in shippers’ favour. 

Cardiff—The undertone is slightly better, but demand is 
still poor and tonnage in excess of requirements. 


Newport.—Rates show no sign of recovery and coal 
freights, after a promising opening in January, have fallen off 
badly. The number of laid-up ships has increased from 
twelve to fourteen. 


East of Scotland.—There is some general activity at Leith 
docks, but all the Forth ports have been feeling the dearth 
of export business in the coal trade, and there are only about 
a dozen vessels on loading turn at present. 


Glasgow.—Rates for coal freights are not subject to wide 
fluctuations, and there is a pronounced scarcity of orders in all 
sections of the market. Shippers have no difficulty in securing 
tonnage, and the general tendency of rates is easy. Shipments 
of coal for the year to date are not much short of those for the 
same part of 1932, which showed a considerable improvement 
over the corresponding 1931 shipments. 


Foodstuffs 


Bristol.—Conditions in the United States have resulted in a 
sharp decline in all pig products, especially in lard. There 
seem to be larger quantities of dairy produce coming into 
this country than can be absorbed. Cheese and butter prices 
have already responded to the quota proposals of the British 
Government. 

Liverpool.—The continued adverse reports of the American 
winter crop have had a steadying influence on a market which, 
under heavy offerings of Plata and the vicissitudes of the 
American financial situation, has presented features of 
unusual interest for the speculative operator. May “options” 
now rule at 4s. 8d. with a firm tone, which also characterizes 
the more distant positions. Suspension of exchange dealings 
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and the closure of markets in America resulted in buying to 
cover open contracts, and prices have reflected to some degree 
the expectation of inflation in that country. Arrivals have 
been on a somewhat larger scale than of late. A better trade in 
home-milled flour led to a price advance of 6d. a sack. Maize 
has been only in fair demand at unchanged levels. Contrary 
to expectation, the Sino-Japanese conflict has not materially 
impeded Oriental demand, which, for both wheat and flour, has 
been well maintained. Despite short supplies in many 
European countries, Continental buying has been of very small 
volume. The rumour of a inenanie barter deal between 
Russia and Canada, whereby the former would take wheat in 
exchange for oil, has been provocative of interest, but as yet 
the report is without confirmation. Owing to the reduced 
supplies under the quota, the market in Continental bacon 
has been extremely firm, with prices showing a marked 
advance. American descriptions were in normal demand and 
hams firm and dearer. Lard was in fair request at advancing 
rates. The price of butter has ruled abnormally low for all 
descriptions, with a consequent heavy consumption. Supplies 
from the Colonies continue largely in excess of last year’s 
shipments, and stocks are accumulating in spite of the big 
demand. Retail prices are accordingly expected to remain low. 
A fair trade has been done in cheese, but at unremunerative 
levels, English grades especially having changed hands at very 
low prices, and, as supplies are plentiful, little improvement in 
prices is anticipated. In the canned goods section, meats were 
in moderate demand at unchanged rates, and fruits a better 
market, with prices firm. 
Fishing 

Brixham.—Owing to adverse weather conditions, landings 
at this port for the month of February were below average. 
Prices declined generally upon the fulfilment of foreign quotas. 

Lowestoft.—There was a decrease of nearly 10,000 tons 
in the supply of British-caught fish landed in England and 
Wales during February, as compared with February, 1932, the 
decline in the catch of cod, haddock and hake being mainly 
responsible. Herrings, however, showed an increase, a new 
fishery being opened by Lowestoft boats off the South Coast of 
Ireland with landings at Milford Haven. The value of this 
reduced catch, however, rose by nearly £53,000, chiefly owing 
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to the greater value of cod. The value of all foreign fish 
imported decreased from £315,343 to £226,508, and the weight 
decreased by 650 tons. 


Penzance.—Fishing has been very slack. The mackerel 
season with the East Coast drifters has started, but fish appear 
scarce. Local lines have been busy getting ready for the 
coming season. 


Scotland.—The herring fishing on the South-East Coast is 
practically finished for the season, and preparations are being 
made for proceeding North. Line fishing has been fairly 
active round the coast under better weather conditions, and 
prices have been fairly good. 


Other Industries 


China Clay.—During February there was a drop of over 
14,000 tons below the January total of shipments of china clay; 
6,500 tons of this contraction is explained by the fact that 
February was a shorter month, while the remainder of the 
decline is mainly accounted for by bad weather conditions, 
which prevented many vessels from reaching the Cornish ports. 

Paper-making and Printing.—Short time remains the rule 
in the Edinburgh paper-making trade, and the continued 
absence of export business causes great anxiety. There has 
been a slight and partly seasonal improvement in all branches 
of the printing trade. 

Pottery.—Both the china and earthenware sections are quiet, 
and current business is mostly in very cheap ware at cut prices. 
Exports for February were slightly less than for the same month 
last year, but there was a abun improvement in trade with 
Australia, New Zealand and South America. 


Timber.—Hull reports trade to be quiet with a steady 
demand for building timbers and floorings, the prices for 
which remain firm. There is a shortage of good joinery 
sizes and also small boards of good quality. The case trade is 
a little better. Russian g for the coming season have 
already been placed to the extent of 85 per cent. and prices 
are firm. Several cargoes of Finnish goods have been sold at 
a slight advance on the opening prices. Newport reports a 
decrease in pitwood imports from 4,400 tons for January to 
2,800 tons for February. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Seasonal conditions in the main pastoral and dairying 
districts are satisfactory. Rains in the coastal parts of the 
Eastern States have ensured a high summer level for dairy 
—— but March rains were needed in the inland areas. 

he outlook for primary producers, however, has become less 
promising owing to the downward trend of prices and new 
restrictions upon butter exports to England. Business is well 
maintained and there is a reduction in unemployment, but the 
difficulty of finding a suitable outlet for bank funds shows 
that the improvement is very limited. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


Business has remained very dull, and the depression has 
been accentuated by the contraction in foreign trade and the 
curtailment of home purchasing power. No improvement is 
expected until the St. Lawrence reopens for navigation. Still, 
wheat export clearances are about 65 per cent. greater for the 
crop season as compared with last year, and prices have 
improved on reports of a better world market situation. The 
state of the public finances is causing some anxiety, as, in 
addition to the difficulties of many municipalities, there is a 

rospect of higher taxation if economies are not effected. The 
fealling position remains very strong, and credit resources are 
much in excess of current trade requirements. 


India 


Bombay.—The raw cotton market has been unsettled by 
the American banking difficulties and by the decline in both 
home and foreign demand. The native cotton industry has 
been seriously injured by the growth in imports of piecc-goods 
from Japan, stimulated by the depreciation of the yen. Existing 
protective duties have proved wholly inadequate, and at the 
moment stocks of local goods are rapidly increasing, while the 
demand for Manchester goods is most discouraging. 


Calcutta.—Loose jute prices have again become easier 
towards the close of February, while a further decline was also 
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recorded in the baled jute section, owing to the lack of demand 
from consuming centres. The last public tea auctions of the 
season were held on February 27th. The market remained 
strong until the closing sale, when poor quality teas were on 
offer and prices eased. Sales for the 1932-33 season amounted 
to 1,092,012 chests, against 1,007,113 chests in 1931-32, and 
962,508 chests in 1930-31. 

Rangoon.—Rice prices are again lower, with no prospect 
of any improvement. Paddy supplies are small, and prices 
have remained firm. The timber market is dull. Apart from 
a slight revival at the beginning of February, when district 
buyers came in to take up small purchases, trade in hardware 
is dull and the usual seasonal activity is lacking. Stocks, though 
low, are sufficient to meet market requirements for a little time 
ahead, and it is feared that any fresh influx of imports would 
immediately affect prices. The real trouble is the general 
absence of purchasing power, due to the low prices of rice and 


paddy. 


Irish Free State 


According to the Department of Agriculture’s report, 
supplies of roots and grain are adequate for all normal require- 
ments up to the beginning of the grazing season. Large stocks 
of grain (principally oats) have been left in growers’ hands as a 
result of last year’s big yield and the relatively poor demand. 
Home-grown feeding-stuffs have been used to a much greater 
extent than in previous years, and January maize imports, as a 
result, showed a reduction of 70 per cent. on those for January 
of last year. Very large supplies of potatoes are also in hand, 
though liberal use has been made of them for feeding to live- 
stock. Markets have been of small dimensions. Export trade 
is greatly restricted, and business generally has been slow except 
for good quality stores. Heavy lambing losses were suffered 
in the snow-storm at the end of February, which was the worst 
for forty years. 





France 

From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 
The Paris Bourse has maintained its Fe ng notwith- 

standing the American banking troubles. Dealings, however, 


were restricted and fluctuations in prices very narrow, except 
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in Kaffirs, which were the busiest market. French Rentes 
were quiet, but the new issue of 4} per cent. Treasury bonds 
appears to have been favourably received. Railway traffic 
receipts for the first seven weeks of the present year show a 
decrease of over Frs.85 millions, compared with last year. 


_Bordeaux.—The wine trade remains quiet, with some 
business passing in the older vintages. The resin market is 
irregular, but stocks have been reduced. 


Le Havre.—The coffee market remains uncertain. Doubts 
are still felt concerning budget proposals, and business is 
largely limited to deliveries under old contracts. Cotton prices 
have hardened, partly owing to speculative operations, but 
trading during early March was rendered nominal by the 
American crisis. 


Lille.—Prices of Russian flax have been well maintained, 
but business is very limited. Linen yarn prices are weak, as 
the strike among Armentiéres weavers continues, and no 
orders are coming from that centre. The cotton trade is quiet 
in all sections, but jute and hemp prices are firm. 


Marseilles—The ground-nut market was made active 
by speculative dealings, but further heavy arrivals from India 
and Nigeria have depressed prices. Copra prices have also 
fallen as a result of excessive imports during February. 
Business in olive oil is very quiet and prices are lower. 


Roubaix.—Although combers are still working up to 
75 a” cent. of capacity, the market in tops has become quieter, 
and top-makers are pressing for cheaper combing rates. 
Spinners are very depressed, and firms turning out weaving 
yarns find it very difficult to keep their mills running. Com- 
mission spinning rates have fallen by 40 per cent. during the 
past few months. Weavers are also very short of work, as 
orders for the next winter season have not yet materialized in 
any volume. Unemployment is slightly worse. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Antwerp.—717 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,540,000 
tons, arrived in Antwerp during February. While this shows a 
decrease of 100 in the number of vessels as compared with the 
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corresponding month of 1932, the tonnage figures remain the 
same. Cotton prices have risen, and slightly better prices have 
also been obtained for palm kernels, copal and rubber. Still 
markets remain inactive and any appreciable improvement in 
trade cannot be expected until the world economic and political 
situation becomes clearer. 


Brussels.—With the falling off in the demand for house 
coal, stocks are again increasing and prices are lower. The 
market in coke is relatively stable. The iron and steel trades 
are quiet in most sections, but Japan has placed good orders 
for heavy sheet-iron and these prices are firmer. In spite of 
improved weather conditions and some resumption of building 
operations, the home demand for cement is inadequate, and 
there is no improvement in the export trade. 


Germany 

Little change has occurred in industrial conditions. Coal 
production increased from 245,600 tons for the week ended 
February 4th to 260,900 tons for the week ended February 25th, 
and there was a very slight improvement in unemployment 
during the last fortnight of February. On the other hand, 
there has been a slight set-back in the engineering and textile 
trades, and the Leipzig Fair did not attract quite the amount 
of new export business that had been anticipated. 


Holland 


The American crisis, with its threat to the stability of the 
dollar, caused some nervousness, owing to a misconceived 
belief that there was a direct connection between the value of 
the guilder and that of the dollar. As a result there was some 
movement of funds from the country, which caused gold 
losses of Fl.71 millions. These losses, however, only reduced 
the gold holdings of the Nederlandsche Bank to Fl.949 millions, 
which still sufficed practically to cover the note circulation of 
Fl.967 millions. Confidence, therefore, was quickly restored 
on the Stock Exchange, and the bond market has completely 
recovered its losses. Business conditions are no better, and 
unemployment continues to increase. The loss of Dutch 
export trade, due to import restrictions abroad, is held to be 
mainly responsible for the depressed state of Dutch industries. 
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Norway 

Interest has been mainly centred upon the efforts to 
balance the budget, which have already led to a change of 
Government. e original proposals embodied a sales-tax 
upon retailers’ turnover and also certain economies, but 
these aroused so much opposition that the Agrarian Govern- 
ment resigned and a Liberal Government has come into power. 
The new administration proposes to bridge the deficit of 
Kr.35 millions by increases in customs duties on sugar, 
coffee and tea; by an extraordinary increase in the direct 
State tax; by an increase in passenger fares on the State rail- 
ways ; and by certain other provisions. The February foreign 
trade returns showed a slight surplus of exports, whereas in 
January there was a deficit. Unemployment, however, has 
become worse, and the return of laid-up tonnage showed an 
increase from 1,057,720 to 1,179,179 tons d.w. during February. 


Sweden 


The timber market has become firmer. Enquiries are 
more active and there has been a heavy demand for certain 
specifications, with a preference for the cheaper assortments. 
English importers have placed several contracts for April and 
May shipment, and France has suspended the 15 per cent. 
surtax in return for reciprocal concessions from Sweden. 
Sales of Swedish timber to March 15th amounted to 225,000 
standards, or a considerable improvement on last year. The 
wood-pulp market has been disorganized by the crisis in the 
United States, which is Sweden’s biggest customer for sulphate 
and sulphite pulp, but the removal of the French surtax has 
eased the situation in that direction. Stagnation has also 
prevailed in the paper market. Newsprint prices are depressed, 
but Kraft prices have been successfully maintained by the new 
Scankraft combine. 


Denmark 


The depreciation of the krone from Kr.19-30 to Kr.22°50, 
or by 10 per cent. at the end of January, was followed in 
February by a rise in wholesale prices from 117 to 124, Bacon 
prices continued to rise during March, but butter prices have 
weakened, and the egg market has been demoralized by the 
increase in the German customs duty on eggs from Rm.5 to 
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Rm.7o per 100 kilos. Hitherto, Germany has been absorbing 
one-third of the Danish dogger but it is feared that the 
new duties will be practically prohibitive. The bills arising 
from the recent agreement between the Agricultural and 
— arties are now before yoy od The ——_ 

ting t rates to 3 per cent. for deposits under three 
months oa to 3} per cent. for those for a longer term is bei 
vigorously opposed by financial interests. On Feb 24 
a decree was issued prohibiting the exportation of Dansh 
bonds payable in both Danish and foreign currencies. The 
National Bank has power to grant an exemption in exceptional 
cases. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Imports for February were Frs.121-4 millions, or an 
increase of Frs.8-7 millions over January, while exports have 
increased by Frs.8-5 millions to Frs.71-8 millions. While the 
repercussions of current world events have severely affected the 
export industries, the home market continues to be well 
maintained. This is proved both by the present size of imports 
and by the steady level of pene clearings. Among Swiss 
industries in which business is still is the beer industry, 
in which profits have remained high. Swiss gas-works also 
increased their production in 1932, and gas consumption is now 
double that of 1920. Some anxiety was felt as to the recent 
trend of events in America, as it was felt that any ein the 
monetary policy of the United States would certainly affect 
Switzerland. 


Spain 
Foreign trade for 1932 is estimated at 975 million gold 
etas for imports and 742 million gold pesetas for exports. 
ese figures show declines of 201 million pesetas and 223 
million pesetas respectively as compared with those of 1931, 
and represent a contraction of almost 20 per cent. in Spain’s 
foreign trade. Excluding gold movements, the adverse trade 
balance has increased from 211 million gold pesetas in 1931 
to 233 million gold pesetas in 1932. A contract has been signed 
for the supply of 54 million pesos of railway material to the 
Argentine. Through the intermediary of the Banco Exterior 
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the proceeds will be expended in the purchase from the Argen- 
tine of an equivalent value of maize. Further operations of a 
imilar nature are reported to be under consideration. A trade 
agreement has been signed with Germany, whereby Spain has 
ted special tariff rates to that country in return for certain 
acilities for the entry of Spanish produce into Germany. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business conditions have remained depressed, but the 
general crop outlook is good. Imports are dull, with large 
stocks of cotton goods in hand. Prices are falling and Japanese 
drills have touched the record low price of 4s. the piece, but 
have since slightly recovered to 4s. 3d. Tea stocks are large, 
and prices weak excepting for “‘ Gunpowder ”’ blends. Stocks 
in China are said to be low. The “ anti-dumping ” Dahir of 
January 30th, 1933, has not yet produced noticeable effects, as 
it has only been made to apply so far to cement, now a large 
local industry. New taxation, announced in the “ Bulletin 
Officiel ”” of March 3rd, increases internal stamp duties and 
also increases the internal consumption taxes on motor essence, 
tyres, rubber, mineral oils and sugar. Exports, as is usual in 

e spring, are relatively small. The quota for entry into 
France of Moroccan eggs is nearly filled, and this trade will 
then again be diverted to Spain. Barley and wheat are in small 
— and last season’s stocks have not been completely 

eared. 


The United States 


The report from New York, dated March 11th, ascribes the 
banking troubles, which culminated in the proclamation of a 
national bank holiday, to the following factors :—(a) competition 
for savings bank accounts, which forced interest rates up to 
an unremunerative level; (b) excessive advances against real 
estate; (c) excessive Government short-term borrowings to 
finance loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to banks and others, and also to finance Federal Farm Board 
operations, advances to war veterans, and the budget deficit ; 
(d) the “‘ easy money” policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
based largely upon open market purchases of Government 
short-term securities ; and (e) the publication of the names of 
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banks who had borrowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Once banking difficulties began, they rapidly 
read, as each bank in trouble called in its funds from its 
ew York and other banking correspondents, and threw its 
Government securities upon the market. Eventually the point 
was reached where the gold cover for Federal Reserve notes had 
fallen almost to the legal minimum, so that the Federal Reserve 
Banks could no longer discount freely. The fundamental cause 
of the trouble is stated by the rt to be unsound Government 
finance, for unrestrained social and protective legislation had 
led to a prolonged period of Government expenditure in excess 
of Government income. The report was despatched before 
the banks reopened, and states that during the period of closure 
cash transactions at the retail stores were naturally much 
restricted. This reacted to some extent upon er sor som trade, 
so that postponements and cancellations of orders were not 
uncommon. Most of the leading produce exchanges were 
closed during the bank holiday. Steel production improved 
slightly during February, but unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel ration fell to a new record low level of 
1,854,200 tons. Sentiment regarding cotton has improved, as 
rain and cold weather have retarded preparation for next 
season’s crop, but the Southern banks have made heavy loans 
against cotton, and if they are forced to realize part of their 
collateral, it might have a serious effect upon the market. 


Japan 

Exports for the first two months of 1933 are returned at 
Y.225 millions, against Y.149 millions for the first two months 
of 1932. The corresponding import totals are Y.351 millions 
for 1933 and Y.241 millions for 1932. Raw cotton imports 
have been normal, and it is hoped that exports of cotton yarn 
and cloth will be maintained at the present high level for some 
time to come. Raw silk exports to the United States have 
been affected by the American banking crisis, which also 
caused most produce markets to close down for a few days. 
New capital issues for February show an increase of Y.350 
millions over those for February last year. They consist 
mainly of Government and local bonds and bank securities, 
and the inflationary policy of the Government is held to be 
largely responsible for this increase. 
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Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. Banking Department. 
Date Gold Notes in || Reserve and | Bankers’ | Govt. Discounts 
* | circulation.| Proportion. Deposits. | Securities. |&Advances. 
ea | Per | io 
1932, £mn. £mn. |£mn.|cent.| £mn, | Emn. | £mn. 
March 23 cece |} 120-8 358-8 37-6 | 31-1| 73-4 87-6 | 11-3 
| 
1933. | | | 
March 1 ee || 150-2 | 359-3 66-7 | 40-3 | 104-5 86-5 | 12-0 
March 8 «-- | 160-0 363-3 72:4 | 44-6| 112.6 78-7 11-8 
March 15 -- | 166-4 363-8 78:3 | 48-5); 106-1 71-9 | 11:8 
March 22 -- | 169°6 | 364-3 81:0 | 54-6 | 84-9 55-7 11-8 
| | 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
| De- | Accept- | Call : Invest-  Ad- 
Date. | posits. | ances. Cash.° | Money. Bills. | ments. | vances. 
1932, £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. 
February ... «+ || 1,658-5| 90-6 || 214-0 | 109-8 | 207-5 | 279-6 | 902-3 
| 
September ... ... || 1,864-9| 74-8 | 228-7 | 113-7 | 392-2 | 383-0 | 802-7 
October... - || 1,893°4| 78-9 233-9 | 116-7 | 390-5 | 411-6 | 795-1 
November ... e || 1,898-4| 83-3 || 235-0 | 116-3 | 391-2 | 425-0 | 785-1 
oe «-- || 1,983-1| 89-4 ! 256-4 | 126-6 | 407-9 | 472-4 | 773-4 
January “Al es || 1,982-8| 91-3 | 255-5 | 113-8 | 431-2 | 472-4 | 764-4 
February... -- | 1,956-7| 96-0 250-2 | 111-8 | 385-5 | 497-5 765-6 











* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 























| Ratio. 
Year. | Ratio. Month. | 
| | 1929, | 1930. | 1931. | 1932, | 1933. 
> | = % % % 
1902 | 58-2 | January ... ..| 46°8 | 45-1 | 45:9 | 46-5 | 46-3 
1914 | 49-9 | February... ..| 45°9 | 44:2 | 45- 44-7 | 45-8 
1919 | 60-7 | March ... 45-2 | 44-5 | 45-3 | 44-7 
1920 | 56-7 April 44-9 | 45-1 | 45-0 | 45-2 
1921 | 50-7 y : 44-1 | 44-0 | 44-8 | 45:3 
1926 | 48-6 | June... 44-5 | 44-4 | 45-4 | 45-4 
1927 | 47-4 | July 45-4 | 44-7 | 45-7 | 46-0 
1928 | 46-4 | August 45-3 | 44-4 | 45-7 | 45-7 
1929 | 45-2 | September 45-3 | 44-7 | 45-0 | 45-2 
1930 | 44-7 | October ... 45-6 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 45-2 
1931 45-4 November... “ 44-7 | 44-8 45-3 45-2 
1932 | 45-4 | December.. | 45-3 | 46-0 | 46-7 | 46-2 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





LONDON AND 


NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
















































































LONDON. } New York. 
} i | e | 
Date. | | 3 Months’| Day-to- | yet 
| Bank - y |} ,, ae eligible Call 
discount day | discount a : 
| Rate | “Rate. jan) 
1932. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. 
March 23 I 34 | 2h—e 1}—23 | 3 23 24 
; i} | 
—-!" | 2 4 | 34 2t 2 
| | 
March 8 -| 2 | 2-3 }-1 | 34 — os 
March 15 | 2 | - —-1 | 34 33 5 
March 22 | 2 | 4 #—1 3e 24 3 
} i} il 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
| 
Senten | oe. | 1932, 1933. 
oa || Mar. 23.|/ Mar. 1. | Mar.8. | Mar. 15. | Mar. 22. 
New York .. $4-866 3-644), 3-41} _ 3-453 3-423 
Montreal .. $4- 866 4-073), 4-08) 4-13 4-134 4-12 
Paris ... || Fe. 124-21 923 || 863 87 % t 
Berlin eee || Mk. 20-43 15-30 || 14-344 1 14-473 14-373 
Amsterdam ... || Fl. 12-11 9-044) 8-43 8-59 8-54 8-50 
Brussels ‘ Bel. 35 26-12} 24-244 24-704 24-644 24-593 
Milan... Li. 92-46 70} 6635 ie 67} § 
Berne... Fr. 25-22% || 18-873) 17-46 17-88} 17-78 17-753 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 18} 183} 1833 18-90 18-87} 
i Ptas. 25-224 || 48 40} 41} 40 405 
Vienna Sch. 34-58% || 32 30° 303° 31 31 
Prague Kr. 164-25 || 123 1142 ied 116} 115} 
Buenos Aires 47-62d.|| 38}t 41 40}t oat 40; t 
Rio de Janeiro 5-89d. 47a 5 — 5it 
Valparaiso ... || Pes. 40 31-00 || 56-484 — 57-00+ 56-70t 
Bombay vee | 18d. 18 | 18} 18,, 18 183; 
Hong Kong ... | =¢, | 15, | 154 14} 155 | 15% 
Ss om —d. ay || 205 20} | 204 
* Nominal. t Official rate. $ Rate in London. 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
To To To To 
Revenue. Mar. 18 | Mar. 19 Expenditure. Mar. 18 | Mar. 19 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
£mn. | £mn, £mn. | £mn, 
Income Tax 236-8 | 277-4 Nat. Debt Service... +» | 262-3 | 286-9 
Surtax ... 54-4 70-5 || Northern Ireland Payments... 6-2 5-7 
Estate Duties 72-7 62-5 || Other Cons. Fund Services... 2-7 2-6 
Stamps ... 16-0 14-3 || Supply Services eee eee | 432-0 | 423-3 
Customs... 161-1 | 131-7 rdinary Expenditure + | 703-2 | 718-5 
Excise ... 119-4 | 119-0 || Sinking Fund... ae 16-8 31-1 
Tax Revenue 666-8 | 681-6 re 77-5 77:5 
Non-Tax Revenue | 42-3 48-6 || Payment to U.S. Government, 
i Revenue | 709-1 | 730-2 December 15, 1932 29-0 _ 
Self-Balancing 
Revenue | 77-5 77°5 





























1. 


PRODUCTION 






























































Date. Coal.* Pig-Iron. Steel. 
1932, Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
February ... —«.. i 4-5 318 481 
September 3-7 260 | 430 
October ... 4-1 276 439 
November 4-3 268 474 
December... _«.. | 4-3 284 | 430 
J = | 4-4 | 287 | 444 
anuary ... eee . | - } 
February ... 4-6 271 483 
bd Average weekly figures for month. 
2. IMPORTS 
i Raw | Manufactured 
Date. Food. Materials. Goods Total 
1932. | £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
February eee | 33-6 15-4 20-1 70-2 
September... 30-6 11-2 12-1 54-3 
ber ‘itt l 35-1 11-9 13-5 60-8 
November... 34-4 13-7 13-2 61-6 
December... 32-1 15-6 12-7 60-6 
1933. | 
January ese 27-2 15-1 11-5 54-1 
February ees 25-2 13-2 10-5 49-1 
3. EXPORTS 
Raw Manufactured 
Date. | Food. Materials. Goods. Total. 
1932. | £ mn. £ mn, £ mn. £ mn. 
February eee eee 2-8 3-5 22-6 30-0 
September... cco | 2-5 3-2 19-8 26-2 
October on ons | 2-9 3:9 22-7 30-4 
November... | 3-2 4-1 22-5 31-1 
December... 2-8 3-9 23-6 32-4 
1933. 
January on 2-5 3-8 22-1 29-2 
February 2-3 3-4 21-4 27-9 
4. UNEMPLOYMENT 
Date. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1932. | 1933. 
End of— Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
January ... " 12-0 10-7 12-2 12-6 21:5 4 23-1 
February « || 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 21-7 22-0 22:8 
March ... .. || 9-8 | 9-5 | 10-1 | 14-0 | 21-5 | 20-8 
April «|| 9-4 9-5 9-9 14-6 20-9 21-4 
y -|| 8-7 9-8 9-9 15-3 20-8 22-1 
{une ~ i 88 10-7 9-8 15-4 21-8 22-3 
uly | 9-2 11-6 9-9 16-7 22-6 22-9 
August «|| 9-3 11-6 10-1 17-1 22-7 23-1 
Septem -i| 9-3 11-4 10-0 17-6 23-2 22-9 
October 9-5 11-8 10-4 18-7 21-9 21-9 
November 9-9 12-1 11-0 19-1 21-4 22-2 
December | 9-8 11-2 11-1 20-2 20-9 21-7 
































Percentage of Insured Workers. 
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Prices 
WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931100). 
D . 
- U.K. France. | Italy. | Germany. 
j | | 
February 107-5 92-3 | 94-4 | 97-4 | 917 
| | | 
September 106-0 90-9 | 89-3 | 91-3 | 87-4 
October 104-0 88-6 | 89-1 93-0 | 86-7 
November 103-7 87-4 | 88-3 92-2 86-2 
December 102-3 84-8 | 88-1 91-3 84-9 
anuary 101-4 81-8 | 87-7 90-6 83-7 
ebruary 100-3 79-9 | 88-0 89-4 83-7 
March, Ist week... 99:1 | 79-7 | 87-5 88-4 | 83-8 
March, 2nd week... 98-9 — | 87-7 88-0 84-1 
March, 3rd week... 99-1 81-3 | 87-2 87-8 83-8 
March, 4th week... | 99-6 82-1 | — | 87:5 83-4 
Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times” ; Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 


Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 











| Rent Fuel Other All 
Date. Food. | (including and | items |_ items 
| fates). | Light. | included. | included. 
1932, 
February 29 54 75 75 46 
September 25 54 70-75 70 43 
October ... 25 55 70-75 70 43 
November 25 55 70-75 70 43 
December 23 55 70-75 70-75 42 
1933. 
lanuary ... 22 55 70-75 70-75 41 
ebruary 19 55 70-75 | 70-75 39 











The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 


3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Date. 








1932, 
February 


September 
October ... 
November 
December 


lanuary ... 
ebruary 





Cotton, Pig- Iron ’ Tin, Rubber, , 
American Cleveland | Standard | Plantation 
Middling. No. 3. Cash. Sheet. 
per Ib. per ton. | per ton. r lb. 
d. s. d. £ “- 
5-70 68 6 139} 23 
6-24 58 6 152 2th 
5-60 58 6 151 our 
5-48 58 6 153 ays 
5-15 58 6 14 ye 
5-21 59 6 145 25 
4-97 62 6 148 235 
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You can spare your rela- 
tives and friends much 
trouble by appointing 
Lloyds Bank your Executor 
or Trustee. 

The services of the Bank’s 
Trustee Department are 
available to customers and 
others, and expert and 
continuous administration 
is ensured. 

The Manager of the near- 
est Branch will give full 
particulars on application 


71 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C3 


WHEN MAKING 


















